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Congress Ready for 
Important Session 





Foreign Affairs Stand in Fore- 
ground as Relations with 
Germany Are Tense 


NATIONAL DEFENSE LOOMS 

Legislators Will Also Grapple 

With Numerous Problems of 
Vital Domestic Concern 





But 





The Congress which comes into session 
this week will be influenced very largely 
by the international situation. In that re- 
spect this session will differ from other 
sessions which have assembled under the 
Roosevelt administration. During the en- 
tire period of the New Deal, the successive 
Congresses have been called upon to con- 
sider domestic problems—problems grow- 
ing out of the great depression. The for- 
eign skies have indeed been dark during 
these years, and no one has been able to 
forget the turmoil in Europe and Asia. 
Wars and rumors of wars have been dis- 
turbing influences. But chief attention has 
been given to domestic questions. 

Now the emphasis has shifted. The na- 
tion is still confronted by economic and 
social issues—issues which are difficult and 
complex and which cannot be neglected 
or long postponed. The present session of 
Congress will wrestle with a number of 
these questions and they will necessarily 
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involve debate and controversy. But cer- 
tain questions of foreign policy will oc- 
cupy the center of the stage, at least dur- 
ing the early part of the session. 


Strain with Germany 


One big fact stands out as the new 
year opens: that is the fact of serious 
strain between the United States and Ger- 
many. The United States no longer stands 
aside, proclaiming a lack of interest in the 
affairs of the rest of the world. This coun- 
try, for good or ill, has become the out- 
Standing and uncompromising opponent of 
fascism. During recent months, members 
of the German government and of the gov- 
ernment-controlled press of Germany have 
heaped abuse not only upon democracy 
but upon the United States as the leading 
exponent or practicer of democracy. The 
government and the press of the United 
States have not been silent, but have been 
quite as outspoken as the Germans. The 
President of the United States has taken 
the unusual course of openly expressing 
disapproval of things that the German 
government has done, particularly its per- 
secution of the Jews and other minorities. 
So serious has the strain become that the 

(Concluded on page 8) 











DOUBLE BILLING 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 











What Ameriean Youth Thinks 


A few weeks ago THE AMERICAN OpseRVER and the Weekly News Review under- 
took to find out what the young people of this country think about a number of the most 
vital of our national problems. A list of 32 questions was set forth in these papers and 
More than 100,000: responded. This 
was about a tenth of the readers of the two papers, but it was enough to give a 
clear picture of the opinions of American youth. 
that 
percentages in the case of a single question. 


readers were asked to send in their answers. 


Before the counting had been completed 


in our office it was found additional thousands of votes did not change the 
It is unlikely, therefore, that the results 
of the balloting would have differed materially if a million or two million students 
had participated in the voting. The 100,000 votes which came in were enough to indicate 
the views of the nation’s students. 

The results of this poll, which are to be found on page 2, are interesting in many 
respects. It is quite significant that nearly three-fourths of all the students think that 
the Republicans have a good chance to elect the next president. This opinion means all 
the more when account is taken of the fact that a majority of the students list them- 
selves as Democrats. If the students who took part in this poll were to vote today on 
the presidency, no candidate would have a majority. No candidate, in fact, would have as 
many as three out of ten of the votes. Roosevelt leads with 29.6 per cent; and Dewey, 
who stands head and shoulders above any other Republican, has more than 18 per cent. 

Among the voters in this poll the liberals lead the conservatives by a vote of two to 
one, while a considerable number are uncertain on that point. While it appears, there- 
fore, that a majority of the students consider themselves liberal, there is no evidence 
of radicalism among them. Only one student in a thousand lists himself as a Communist. 
That is a much smaller percentage of the total vote than the Communists polled in the 
last presidential election. 

On questions involving employers and workers it is interesting to note that the 
sympathy of a majority of students is ordinarily with the workers. Among the labor 
unions the American Federation of Labor is more popular than the CIO. 

A majority of the students fear fascism more than they do communism. This does 
not mean necessarily that they prefer communism to fascism. Their vote is probably 
to be explained on the ground that they identify fascism with Germany and Italy and 
communism with Russia. They apparently fear Germany and Italy more than they do 
Russia. In this opinion they are in line with a poll of adult opinion conducted last 
month by the American Institute of Public Opinion. 

A bare majority of all the students feel that democracy in the United States is not 
in danger. A majority say, however, that the problems of their communities and the 
nation would not be solved successfully if all citizens were as well informed as they 
and no better. It is encouraging to find that most students feel the necessity of better 
preparation for citizenship than they themselves possess. 


to redouble their efforts to become better citizens. 


This opinion may induce them 





Italian Demand for 
Lands Stirs Europe 


Seen as Step Toward Realization 
of Fascist Program of Ter- 
ritorial Expansion 


MEDITERRANEAN IS STUDIED 


Recent Moves of Mussolini Have 
Threatened French and British 
Interests in Region 











During the last month Mussolini’s Italy 
has once more reverted to the belligerent 
spirit that characterized the invasion of 
Ethiopia in 1935, and the dispatch of 
troops to Spain the year following. This 
spirit has found expression in a violent 
campaign against France, coupled with 
demands for the French North African 
colony of Tunisia, the French island of 
Corsica, and even the two French frontier 
districts of Nice and Savoy. Through 
Virginio Gayda, the Fascist editor who is 
usually the first to voice Mussolini’s views, 
Il Duce has declared that Italy is ready 
to “go the limit” to realize what he 
termed Italy’s justifiable demands. Euro- 
pean observers believe—many of them— 
that Mussolini intends to adopt the same 
tactics against France that Hitler used 
against the Czechs. 


Surprising Move 

The suddenness of the anti-French out- 
burst is all the more surprising in that 
it comes at the end of a long period of 
general pacification in which France, as 
well as Britain, has allowed Mussolini to 
have his own way in several matters in 
which French interests were threatened. 
When Mussolini invaded Ethiopia in 1935, 
neither France nor Great Britain made 
any serious effort to stop him, although 
they did go through the motions of oppos- 
ing him. The next year Mussolini began 
dispatching troops to Spain and_ backing 
the revolt of the Spanish insurgents against 
the republican government friendly to 
France and Britain. Italians and Germans 
in nationalist Spain began fortifying points 
that could be used in operations against 
Britain or France, but still little was done 
to restrain Ii Duce. Italian agents traveled 
through French and British Mediterranean 

(Continued on page 3, column 1) 
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Saturday Evening Post 


E begin a series on the leading mag- 

azines of the nation with The 
Saturday Evening Post. Is it America’s 
greatest magazine? That depends upon 
what we mean by greatest, and of course 
no definition will suit all people. The 
Saturday Evening Post is certainly the 
most popular of our magazines in the 
sense that its circulation is the largest. 
About 3,000,000 copies are sold each 
week. 

On the outside cover is the statement, 
“An Illustrated Weekly Founded A. D. 
1728 by Benjamin Franklin.” The ma- 
gazine Time calls attention, however, to 
the fact that Franklin died in 1790 and 
that The Saturday Evening Post began 
publication in 1821, in a little printing shop 
‘which happened to have inherited Frank- 
lin’s old press, a few fonts of his type, 
and the good will of his defunct Penn- 
sylvania Gazette.’ The magazine, as we 
now know it, may be dated from 1897, 
when George Horace Lorimer found it a 
little paper of 1,800 readers, and became 
its editor. The circulation rose steadily 
after that until it reached the 3,000,000 
mark. 

Two years ago the builder of The Satur- 
day Evening Post retired, and his place as 
editor was taken by Wesley Stout, a 
Middle Western American, born in Junc- 
tion City, Kansas, who had served as a 
writer on Kansas and Texas newspapers 
and on the Kansas City Star and the New 
York Globe. He is 50 years old, an able, 
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WOODROW WILSON 


Mrs. Wilson’s memoirs are now running serially in The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


energetic man who appears to be more 
the business executive type than writer or 
editor. 

The Saturday Evening Post usually runs 
in each issue four articles dealing in 
some way with public affairs. It has an 
editorial page and a number of stories. 
Most of the rest of its great bulk is taken 
up with advertising. This avertising pro- 
duces such revenue that the publication 
can be sold for five cents a copy—far less 
than the cost of production. 

The stories which appear in The Satur- 
day Evening Post are usually of the en- 
tertaining rather than the thought-provok- 
ing variety. If one wishes a story which 
will amuse or entertain him or carry him 
in imagination out of his humdrum routine, 
he will find it in The Saturday Evening 
Post. If he wishes fiction which delves 
deeply into human psychology or into 


social conditions and which will enable him 
better to understand human beings or the 
problems of different classes of people. 
he will not find much of it in the pages of 
this magazine. It is unquestionably true 
that more people like fiction of the former 
class than of the latter. That is one of the 
explanations of The Saturday Evening Post’s 
wide appeal. 

Whether one likes the Post’s articles also 
depends upon his demands. If he wishes 
articles which, in the main, explain our 
business civilization with approval, he will 
find them here. He will find effective sup- 
port for the notion that American industry. 
on the whole, is well managed and that 
conditions are about as good as may be 
expected—better at least than they will 
be if we undertake a great deal of experi- 
menting in the effort to improve them. 
Emphasis is placed on that which is 






is well done. It seems more likely that 
the purpose behind this magazine is to 
take things as they are, and to contribute 
to the pleasure and satisfaction of millions 
of people by giving them something in- 
teresting and entertaining to read. The 
magazine also cultivates the interest of 
readers by giving them a certain amount 
of information, largely descriptive, on a 
wide variety of subjects. There are 
articles on international developments and 
on political, economic, and social problems 
in the United States. There is quite a 
little biographical material such, for ex- 
ample, as the memoirs of Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, which are now running serially. 

In short, it may be said that one may 
pick up The Saturday Evening Post, as 
millions do each week, and find entertain- 
ment and information. One will need to 
go elsewhere for penetrating interpreta- 
tions, for a balanced analysis of current 
problems, for ideas which are creative or 
which stir the imaginations of the thought- 
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(Reproduced by Special Permission of The Saturday 
Evening Post, Copyright 1938, by the Curtis Publishing 
Company.) 
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sound and pleasant in American life. The 
reader who 
improvement, who is unhappy because of 


the 
the 


measures to improve the lot of the more un- From week to week THE AMERICAN | gives the different points of view in the 
fortunate portions of the population, will OsseRver will carry sketches of other case of controversial questions or whether 
not find much support or satisfaction in magazines. The purpose of this series it undertakes to enforce some particular 


the columns of The Saturday Evening Post. 

Certainly the Post is not a crusading 
journal. Its editors apparently do not look 
upon it as their mission to improve society 
or to help their readers to improve it. They 
may think that the best thing to do for 
society is to keep it from being made 
worse by unwise social and political experi- 
ments; and if that is their idea, the job 


is restless in the desire for 


poverty and distress which exist in 
land, and who is anxious to try new 


is to acquaint students with the outstand- 
ing organs of opinion in America. 

In the case of each magazine which is 
analyzed it is recommended that students 
go further than merely to read the brief 
sketch contained in this paper. 
that they will get better acquainted with 
the magazines discussed here, through their 
own reading. It is important that the read 


ful and the well informed. The Saturday 
Evening Post is a well-edited magazine 
for the masses. It makes no pretense of 
serving the upper intellectual layers of the 
population. 


for himself whether it 


position. 


explanatory ot 


It is hoped 


couraged by the study 


is, 


ing be critical and discriminating. 
one reads a periodical he should determine 
in the main. 
fair, or whether it is biased, whether it 


It is worth while also to question 
the tone of the editorials and articles—Are 
they emotional or objective? 
argumentative? 
end of the semester we hope that the 
readers of this paper will have been en- 


of 


Poll of American Youth -- The Results 


When 


Are they 
By the 





these brief 


analyses to read more widely and to choose 
their reading more carefully. 






























































Un- Un- 
cer- cer- 
Yes No tain Yes No tain 

1. In the light of the recent election results, 22. Did England and France make a mistake 
do you think the Republicans have a good by signing the Munich agreement? 52 23 «25 
chance to elect a president in 1940? 72% 20% 8% =“ F er pn —" 

23. Which name, “fascism” or “communism, 

2. Is your party preference the same as that sounds worse or more menacing to you? 
of your parents? 69 21 10 Fascism—59% Communism—32% Uncertain—9% 

3. Would you oppose a president running 24. Do you think that democracy in the 
for a third term if you favored him on United States is in danger? 38 51 11 
other grounds? 40 55 5 in : ; ; : 

25. Do you read any newspaper regularly; 

4. Do you think that hours in industry will that is, the parts of the paper which deal 
need to be shortened in order to solve the with public affairs, including the edito- . 
unemployment problem? 46 44 10 rial pages? 60 = 37 3 

5. Admitting the possible need of amend- 26. Do you read regularly any magazine de- 
ments, do you favor the social security voted to public problems? 12 56 2 

>? " 
law? “uN ° 27. Are you interested in public problems to 

6. Do you, in general, approve the wage- the extent that you read about them 

and-hour law? 73 19 8 voluntarily and discuss them with your 
en , friends? 61 35 4 

7. Do you approve the Civilian Conservation 
Corps? 79 9 12 28. Would the problems of your community 

% Sis men teed Siceeete he T and of the nation be solved so successfully 

_o Vall ~ + Ae my upon the Tennes- 54.22 as to render our democracy secure if all 
see Valley Authority? ) citizens were as well informed about pub- 

9. In general, do you favor the farm aid lic affairs as you are and no better, and 
legislation which has been enacted by the if their interest in political, economic, and 
Roosevelt administration? , 50 33 17 social issues were the same as yours? 22 54 24 

10. Do you approve the National Labor Re- 29. Which political party do you favor? , 
lations Board? 51 20 29 ————— 54. % 

11. Do you think that the government has Shean "73 

“ Uncertain 7.5 

regulated industry too much and too Socialist 5 
harshly? 33 «56d t nies a 
y Progressive A 

12. Do you think the federal government MMM NNINOINE, Scisscccecesetstrcactssccter 
should spend less money than it has been 
spending? 56 §633~—OéOdLLAL 30. If you had the power to name the next 

13. Should taxes be increased in order to president, st te ale of party, whom 
meet necessary costs of government? 20 70 10 would you select? 

14. Has the Roosevelt administration been Roosevelt 29.6% 
guilty of spoils politics to a greater ex- Dewey 18.1 
tent than most other administrations? 29 44 27 ta Wey nie Se en 2.9 

15. pen you hear of a dispute between Lehman 2.8 
employers and workers, and before you La Guardi 2.8 
have had a chance to study the facts, are Taft - 20 
your sympathies ordinarily with the em- : 
ployers or the workers? Hull 1.8 

Employers—23% Workers—65% Uncertain—12% Vandenberg 1.6 

16. Should workers have the right to organ- Garner 1.3 
ize into national unions? 69 23 8 McNutt 1.0 

17. Do you favor health insurance? 87 7 6 Hoover sssstenceenneesateneenanees 8 

18. In the main, are you in agreement with Miscellaneous and Uncertain 35.3 

. ’ ; ? 5 9 
the federal government’s relief program? 52 36 12 31. Do you consider yourself a liberal or a 
19. Should America increase its armaments? 65 25 10 conservative? 
20. Should America go to war if necessary to Liberal—56% Conservative—28% Uncertain—16% 
® ry “ ” : 9 
maintain the “open door” in China? 2 79 9 32. Which. organization do you regard most 

21. Should the United States go to war if favorably: the Chamber of Commerce, the 
necessary to keep Germany, Italy, or American Federation of Labor, the Com- 

Japan from gaining control of Latin mittee for Industrial Organization? C. of C.—35% 
American nations? 56 8631 13 A. F. of L—39% CIO—~16% Uncertain—10% 
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Students Help Beautify Their Community 


) problems in American life are ordi- 
N narily so seriously neglected as those 
which are to be found at the doorstep of 
citizen; that is, the problems of 
the local community. We are likely to give 


every 


more attention to things which are hap- 
pening half way round the world than to 


what is going on in our own towns or 
counties. The far-off events do, indeed, 
touch us closely and should have our 


attention. But we can never develop as 
a nation as we should unless the people 
of every community learn to look after 
their own affairs competently. 


Civic Beauty Neglected 


In one important respect American com- 
munities lag behind those of certain other 
nations. Less attention is paid here than 
in some other places to civic beauty. We 
have our gigantic skyscrapers, to be sure, 
and some of them are beautiful. We have 
imposing publie buildings and fine resi- 
dences in the more prosperous districts; 
but at the same time, we permit more un- 
sightliness, more weed-grown vacant lots, 
more billboards, and, in general, a more 
hodgepodge development of our cities than 
many countries do. 

In many European cities, for example, 
one notices flower pots on the window 
ledges, and these are to be found even 
in the slum districts. Streets are cleaner, 
parks are neater. There is more orderli- 
It is regrettable that. with respect to 
beauty and neatness and the pleasing ap- 


ness. 


pearance of streets, roads, yards, and the 
general landscape, the American democracy 
should permit itself to be outclassed. for 
beauty is one of the necessary ingredients 
of a great civilization, 

This job of beautification is one at which 
young citizens can work. Here and there 
they are going at the job. Instances of 
the work of students in beautifying the 
environment are furnished in a book called 
“Youth Serves the Community” by Paul 
R. Hanna (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury). For example, the students of the 
Washington Irving High School in New 
York City made a study of the things 
that defaced the city. “This survey.” says 
the author, “included such items as d rty 
sidewalks, water tanks on roofs, and garish 
billboards. The pupils recommended the 
eventual elimination of the unsightly 
things and, in the meantime, they advo- 
cated beautifying features such as shade 
trees, landscaped boulevards, clean streets, 
provisions for refuse, and 
billboards.” 


Students At Work 


Students in rural communities, as well 
as in cities, do useful civic work along 
this line. The students of the Sales City 
High School in Georgia, living as they did 
in a forested area. undertook the job of 
building fire breaks so as to insure their 
community against fire. In Maryville. 
Missouri, the students planned a campaign 
of home beautification and improvement. 


educational! 
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A GOVERNMENT HOUSING PROJECT IN INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


“scoured the woods for ornamental 
shrubs and shade trees. discovering varieties 
unknown to them. They observed each 
other and consulted experienced farmers. 
Their activities attracted much attention 
in the neighborhood. In many instances 
neighbors contributed seeds, bulbs, cuttings. 
and implements. One of the discoveries 
made by the boys which immediately came 
into common use was the fact that the 
ordinary buck brush made an effective 
hedge. Hedges of this brush soon became 
the fashion, replacing broken down fences 


They 


and adding a note of seclusion and interest 
to the whole area.” 

One who engages in work of this kind, 
even though it is no more than a clean-up 
campaign, will see further possibilities. He 
will become interested in zoning rules, in 
town planning, in slum clearance projects. 
He will be led to study architecture, horti- 
culture and home decoration. Further- 
more, he, as a citizen, will take part in 
political campaigns designed to develop 
the city or community along’ lines of 
beauty as well as efficiency. 


Italy Seeks to Extend Influence in Mediterranean 


colonies stirring up dissension. Italian radio 
stations nightly broadcast programs destined 
to stir up feeling against the British and 
French in North Africa and the Near 
East. Throughout those regions it was 
evident that the power and prestige of 
both Britain and France were being weak- 
ened. 

The climax of the whole policy of ap- 
peasement came last fall at Munich where 
Britain and France once more yielded to 
the demands of Hitler, supported by Mus- 
solini. At the time, Munich was said to be 
the starting point for a new era of Euro- 
pean peace in which Hitler and Mussolini 
were both satisfied, and content to live 
in peace with Britain and France. In 
furtherance of that spirit, an Anglo-Italian 
agreement was drawn up and is expected 
to be signed when Chamberla:n visits 
Mussolini in Rome next week. Almost 
simultaneously, France and Germany 
signed a nonaggression pact. Why, then, 
has Mussolini suddenly turned about and 
begun rattling the sabre again? Does he 
really intend to go to war with France, 
if necessary, to get Tunisia, Corsica, Nice. 
and Savoy? 


Mussolini’s Dilemma 


To understand the trend of events, it is 
important to understand the Italian point of 
view. The basis of Mussol:ni's demands 
goes back 23 years when the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
fighting side by side against Germany, 
agreed to split equally among them- 
selves whatever territories they won from 
Germany. ‘The Italians hold that when 
peace came they were saddled with a few 
desert wastes while England and France 
took all the best holdings. A second 
basis for demands is that of Italy’s posi- 
tion in the Mediterranean. The Italians 
hold that the nearby regions in that inland 
sea should be an Italian sphere of influence. 
They claim that Italy must dominate those 
regions for her own protection. 

Although Italy is only twice the size of 
New England, it must support five times as 
many people (42,500,000). That is difficult, 
for of all the leading powers in Europe, none 
is so poor in raw materials as Italy. In 
foodstuffs she is not badly off. She lacks 
fish and coffee, it is true, but she has 


(Continued 


enough cattle to last for perhaps a year, 
if an emergency should set in, and she now 
produces enough wheat to meet her needs 
in good years, and enough fruit, 
products, and vegetables. 


dairy 


But in minerals, the basis of any modern 
industrial state, Italy is sadly deficient. 
The only important minerals with which 
she is adequately supplied are lead, zinc, 
and bauxite (which produces aluminum). 
By scrimping in her use of scrap, she 
can produce perhaps half of her iron needs. 
But tin, copper, petroleum, rubber, cotton, 
wool, and coal—most of which are vital 
necessities—she is forced to buy abroad. 

Thus Italy’s limited size, her large 
population, her poverty in raw materials, 
have already determined one thing; that 
is, she cannot become self-sufficient, de- 
spite all efforts to do so. 

The second factor influencing Italian 
foreign policy is that of geography, and it 
is equally important. Italy is not compact. 
From the Alpine mountain barrier it 
stretches south in a long narrow boot with 
2,500 miles of coastline along which a 
strong naval force might strike. The rib- 
bon-like Apennine Mountains, running down 


from 


page 1) 


the length of the boot, tend to separate east 
from west. To make matters more serious, 
nearly all the wealthy industrial districts 
lie in the top of the boot under the wall of 
the Alps. In former days the Alps were 
a fine protective wall. But today, two 
great powers, Germany and France, frown- 
ing down from the northern passes, are in 
a position to send bombing planes over 
to destroy the industrial centers and then 
turn home again. If either invaded Italy, 
the industrial districts would soon be at 
their mercy. 

On the west, south, and east, the Italian 
looks out upon the sea with both hope and 
misgivings. Through it comes 86 per cent 
of Italy's imports. Italy’s position in it 
(not entirely without advantages) is but- 
tressed by certain islands nearby—Sardinia 
and Sicily in particular. Italy’s colonies 
beyond are not of much value from an 
economic standpoint, but they have a 
certain strategic value. Possession of the 
Dodecanese Islands between Greece and 
Turkey, coupled with Rhodes, enables 
Italy to hold her own in the eastern Medi- 
terranean. The large, but mostly desert, 
colony of Libya entrenches her on the 
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WHAT ITALY DEMANDS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


northern coast of Africa between Tunisia 
and Egypt. As shown on the map on page 
2, these islands, colonies, and the Italian 
mainland, give Italy a commanding posi- 
tion in the center of the sea. 


A Vulnerable Position 


But to Mussolini that is not enough. 
His view extends beyond the central Medi- 
terranean. He sees Britain entrenched at 
the eastern gateway, at Suez, through 
which comes 15 per cent of Italy’s imports. 
He sees Britain again commanding the 
western gateway, the Straits of Gibraltar, 
through which comes 50 per cent of Italy’s 
imports. He sees an unbroken line of 
French communications running from 
France south across the western Mediter- 
ranean to the vast French colonies in North 
Africa. He sees the great French naval base 
at Bizerte, in Tunisia, on the African shore 
directly across from Italy. Further, he 
knows that only 20 per cent of Britain’s 
commerce flows through the Mediterra- 
nean, as opposed to 86 per cent of Italy’s. 
He knows that Br:tain has an alternative 
life-line to her colonies around Africa, 
while he has none. He knows, finally, 
that although in times of stress Italy could 
import coal, iron ore, and copper by rail 
across the Alps, most of the rubber, petro- 
leum, cotton, and tin that Italy uses must 
come by sea. Mussolini’s Italy may hold 
the center, but England and France hold 
the ends. If they could cut off Italy’s 
water-borne commerce by blocking those 
ends, disaster would be very near indeed. 
Therefore, says the Italian, we must know 
that we can keep the Mediterranean open, 
no matter what happens elsewhere. We 
can only do that if we are supreme in this 
sea, and supreme we must be. 

Fascist Italy’s effort to achieve strength 
and supremacy in the Mediterranean, has 
cost the Italian people much. While an 
army, air force, and navy were being con- 
structed, and war industries enlarged, hous- 
ing remained poor, the bread bad, and 
wages low. But so far—whether one 
agrees with his objectives or not—Mus- 
solini has achieved much of what he set out 
to do in the foreign field. 

Mussolini’s first objective was to weaken 
the British hold at Suez. This he did by 

(Concluded on page 6, column 3) 
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Business and the Fulwre 


The industrial outlook for 1939 is good. 
Most businessmen expect the slow but steady 
increase in business activity, which started 
about six months ago, to continue. Probably 
there will be a falling off after the Christmas 
season, but that is a normal occurrence and 
is not expected to lead to a recession. 

Perhaps the most cheering factor in the 
business world is the prospect of improved 


relations between businessmen and_ the 
government. Throughout most of the Roose- 
velt administration, there has been a lack 


of confidence on the part of both groups. 
Businessmen have regarded the New Deal 
with suspicion. On the other hand, govern- 
ment officials have been distrustful of in- 
dustrial leaders. Lately, however, business 
and government alike have seemed to be in 
a mood to make compromises. 

For example, the National Association of 
Manufacturers recently adopted a “program 
for American progress” which was decidedly 
less hostile toward the Roosevelt administra- 
tion than anything the powerful NAM has 
vet approved. This organization, composed 
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of about 5,000 manufacturers who make up 
the largest employing group in the nation, 
has been sharply critical of the New Deal in 
years past. But at its recent convention, it 
declared that “America’s progress depends 
upon a united effort of industry, commerce, 
agriculture, and labor in cooperation with 
the government.” While this is by no means 
an endorsement of President Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram, it is a concession from the NAM. 
Raymond Clapper, widely read Washington 
columnist, says that “the business leaders who 
shaped the declaration by the NAM have 
shown a new disposition to try to reach a 
middle ground with Washington and to do 
their part toward avoiding further deepen- 
ing of class division into irreparable cleavage.” 


The Monopoly” Quiz 


Two companies—the Hartford Empire and 
the Owens-Illinois Glass—control 97 per cent 
of the industry which manufactures glass con- 
tainers. They do so because they have patents 
on the intricate machinery which is used. 


This fact was brought out by the investiga- 
tions of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee (discussed at length in the last 
AMERICAN OBSERVER) shortly before the 
Christmas holidays. By using the glass in- 
dustry as an example, the committee was seek- 
ing to prove that the present system of gov- 
ernment patents encourages control of certain 
industries by a few concerns. The glass 
companies have done nothing illegal, it was 
brought out. They have been well within 
their rights. But they have put themselves 
in a position of almost complete domination. 
The question of whether or not they have 
misused their power was not discussed—the 
only purpose in investigating them was to 
bring to light the working of the patent system. 

The TNEC adjourned for the holidays, but 
will resume its investigations soon. 


Doctors and Health 


The American Medical Association is a 
powerful organization, which includes more 
than two-thirds of the 145,000 doctors in this 
country. A few days ago the AMA was in- 
dicted by a federal grand jury on the charge 
of restraining trade, and thus violating the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. 

The indictment grew out of the activities 
of the AMA in opposition to the Group Health 
Association, a cooperative formed in Wash- 
ington about two years ago by government 
employees, to which members pay monthly 
dues of $2 to $5 and from which they receive 
all medical services. The AMA has always 
objected to such cooperatives. In the case 
of the GHA, says the Department of Justice, 
the AMA objected so strongly that it used 
illegal methods to fight it, hindering the GHA 
in getting hospital service for its members, 
forcing one doctor out of the AMA, and caus- 
ing another to leave the GHA. 

The AMA disagrees vigorously with the 
charges advanced in the indictment. In the 
first place, its leaders argue, they are members 
of a professon, not tradesmen, so they cannot 
properly be prosecuted under the Sherman 
Act. And in the second place, whatever the 
AMA has done, it did with the purpose of 
keeping up the high standards of medicine. 
The group-health plan, it is argued, destroys 
competition and tends to lower the quality 
of medical service. 

The indictment is but another episode in 
the long search for some method by which 
adequate medical care can be made available 
to the millions of people in the United States 
who at present cannot afford it. There are 
many opinions as to what should be done. 
The problem is an important one, and the 
coming year will undoubtedly bring much 
discussion of it, 


Railroads Again 

The financial troubles of the nation’s rail- 
roads have plagued the government for years. 
No satisfactory solution of their problems has 
been decided upon. Last fall the President 
asked three railroad executives and three 
leaders of railroad labor unions to draw up a 
plan which they thought would put the rail- 
roads on a sound basis. Recently that com- 
mittee made its report. 

The committee asked for less regulation of 
the railroads by the federal government, for 
more regulation of competing methods of trans- 
portation such as bus and truck lines, and 
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for loans to the railroad companies from the 
government. The committee members seem 
to believe that the railroads can work out 
their own problems if allowed more leeway 
by the government, and if given some capital 
to start on. 

There is considerable opposition to this view 
on the part of persons who believe that more 
and not less government regulation is needed. 
Many members of Congress take this attitude. 
The whole subject will be given a thorough 
study when the President submits to Congress 
his suggestions for legislation dealing with the 
railroads. 


For More Housing 


The last few months have brought a con- 
siderable increase in the construction of homes. 
The nation is stil] not building houses as rapidly 
as it was in the years before the depression. 
There is a great shortage of homes, which must 
be met. But there are indications that 1939 
may bring a building boom. If so, general 
business conditions will benefit, because hous- 
ing is an important industry 

A short time ago President Roosevelt made 
it possible for the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to increase by one-third its efforts to 
encourage home-building. The FHA guaran- 
tees loans which private firms make for the 
construction of houses. Its limit has been 
two billion dollars, but the President raised the 
limit, under power given him by Congress, to 
three billion. The FHA is at present doing 
twice as much business as it was a year ago; 
every week it guarantees approximately 20 
million dollars in loans for building. 


On Relief 


Colonel F. C. Harrington, who has replaced 
Harry L. Hopkins, is taking over the Works 
Progress Administration at a time when the 
relief organization is facing serious difficulties. 
For several weeks the WPA has been reduc- 
ing the number of persons on its rolls, from 
an all-time high mark of about three and one- 
quarter million to slightly more than three 
million. But even so, the WPA will run out 
of money soon after the first of February, 
and its funds were supposed to last until 
March. The only solution to this problem, it 
appears, is to ask Congress for more money. 
Getting it may not be a simple matter, since 
there is considerable controversy among the 
members of Congress over the WPA, as ex- 
plained in the article on Congress in this issue 
of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. 

The tall, ruddy-complexioned colonel is well 
acquainted with the problems of WPA, how- 
ever. The relief administration borrowed him 
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from the army three years ago to SUDEryige 
its construction projects, and instead of . 
turning him, has made him assistant admin. 
istrator. He will be acting head of the WPA 
but he will not have Mr. Hopkins’ title of 
administrator—that post will be left vacan 
for the time being. 


With the President 


The appointment of Harry L. Hopkins a 
secretary of commerce left President Roos. 
velt with two important positions to fjJ- 
the attorney-generalship 
vacated by the resigns. 
tion of Homer S. Cum. 
mings, and a seat on the 
Supreme Court bench, 
unoccupied since __ the 
death of Justice Car. 
dozo. 

Robert H. Jackson, 
young solicitor general, 
has been given the “ip. 
side track” for the ap. 
pointment as _ attorney- 
general, but lately some 
Washington observers have been predicting 
that the position will go to Governor Murphy 
of Michigan, who was defeated for reelection 
in November. It has also been rumored that 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins would 
resign, and that the office would go to Governor 
Murphy, who is highly esteemed by the Pres 
dent. But that is nothing more than a rumor 
A score of men have been mentioned as pos 
sible recipients of the Supreme Court appoint: 
ment, but the President as yet has given no 
indication of his choice. 

Mr. Hopkins’ appointment must be con 
firmed by the Senate before it becomes official 
Some opposition is expected, and perhaps 1 
delay of several days, but it is thought that he 
will be approved. Members of Congress and 
political commentators have expressed the hope 
that Mr. Hopkins will make the Department 
of Commerce, which thus far has not been an 
influential factor in the New Deal, a mor } 
vital part of the Roosevelt administration. 


Sea Schooling 


The first high school to offer a full four 
year course in training for prospective seamen 
is located in New York. At the Metropolitan 
Vocational High School, 100 boys are learning 
to be deckhands, engine-room assistants, stew 
ards, and eventually mates and captains. 

The boys are enrolled in the course because 
they expect someday to go to sea. For that 
reason, they work harder than if they were 
forced to take courses in which they have 
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sitle interest. Of course, their regular studies 
on not neglected, but the boys are iaught 
mathematics, English, and physics in connec- 
tion with their vocational courses. 

" Frequently they make trips to the busy 
New York harbor, where they inspect ships 
‘i which they hope to serve, talk with men 
doing work they hope to do. The boys have 
tumed their classrooms themselves into ves- 
gels—they eat in the “galley” rather than the 
cafeteria; they walk on the “deck” rather than 
the floor, and their instructor is “skipper” 
rather than teacher. 

The course is largely experimental; it may 
be enlarged or dropped entirely, according to 
the results. But thus far the New York school 
quthorities are pleased with its progress. The 
seamen’s course is part of a vocational pro- 
gram started only recently which trains future 
mechanics, bakers, cooks, grocerymen, and 
so on (see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, October 
10, 1938). 


FOREIGN 


Cold in Ewrone 


From the Arctic tundra of Russia a high 
wind swept down over Europe recently, carry- 
ing snow and bitter cold that sent tempera- 
tures down lower than 
they had been in nearly 
70 years, In London, the 
Big Ben chimes would 




















not ring. Turkeys froze 
to death in northern 
France. In Moscow the 


mercury fell to nearly 60 
degrees below zero. 
Everywhere in Europe, 
almost, it seemed that in 
bringing the hard winter 
of 1938-39 nature was 
deliberately adding to 
the sufferings already caused by man. 

Along the borders of Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Hungary, and Germany, where pitiful 
groups of Jewish refugees were huddled in 
make-shift shacks, on barges, in tents, and 
simply on the frozen ground, waiting to find 
some place to go, the suffering was particularly 
intense. Many died. Others suffered severe 
cases Of frostbite. In Germany, it was so cold 
that nearly 7,000 Jews were released from con- 
centration camps, many having been so badly 
frozen as to require amputations. The plight 
of these suffering people served, if nothing 
else, as a reminder that although many plans 
have been offered and many discussed for re- 
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settling the Jewish refugees from Germany 
and other countries, the main problem has not 
yet been acted upon and the plight of those 
unfortunates remains no better than before. 


Insurgent Push 


In Spain the frozen ground trembled under 
the shock of high explosives as the long-de- 
layed insurgent drive toward Barcelona finally 
got under way. Thousands of Moorish, Italian, 
and Spanish troops moved against the loyalist 
defenses in northern Spain, broke through in 
a number of places, were repulsed at others. 
The main attack was opened on Christmas 
day. Many observers are of the belief that 
Mussolini insisted on an insurgent gain before 
January 9, in order that he might have a better 
position to bargain with British Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain when the latter arrives in 
Rome next week. It is thought that a Franco 
victory in Spain will also help to bring France 
to terms (see page 1). 

In France there was little indication that 
any of the Italian demands would be met. 
The comment in the press, the coming visit 
to Corsica and Tunis by Premier Daladier—all 
showed a determination to yield nothing. 


Hitler's Neat Move 


The cold did not dampen political activity 
in the east, however. With every day that 
passes it becomes more obvious that Hitler 
is planning another move in the early spring, 
although it is not yet clear just what his ob- 
jective will be. Some signs point to the ter- 
ritory of Memel, in Lithuania to the northeast, 
where there is a group of Germans clamor- 
ing for reunion with the Fatherland. The ter- 
ritory of Memel was seized by Lithuania after 
the war and has been held by Lithuanians ever 
since. Its importance to Lithuania lies in the 
fact that the port of Memel is the only good 
harbor on the Lithuanian coast. Memel is 
included on the Nazi map of territories to be 
reclaimed. It recently burst into prominence 
when the Memel Nazis elected 25 deputies out 
of 29 to the local parliament, and immediately 
proclaimed that they should be granted au- 
tonomy, or else reunited with Germany. Since 
Lithuania is a small state, it is not thought that 
her government would make any show of re- 
sistance should Hitler demand Memel. 

A more important and more likely objective 
seems to be a Nazi-sponsored Ukrainian na- 
tionalist movement designed to create a 
Ukraine state of 45,000,000 people at the ex- 
pense of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, 
and Russia. By far the largest group of 
Ukrainians are in Russia, but since Poland is 
nearer, it is thought likely that Hitler will aim 
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at the Poles next. The fact that the Grand 
Duke Vladimir Cyrilovich, pretender to the 
nonexistent czarist throne of Russia, has gone 
to Germany, has led to widespread rumors that 
Hitler expects to set him up as the czar of 
Ukraine in the hope that Ukrainians will come 
to his support. The Poles, who expect trouble 
by spring, have drawn closer to Russia as a 
result. 


Loan to China 


As the Japanese navy has closed one sea- 
port after another in China, and as Japan’s 
armies have marched farther into the interior, 
cutting arteries of traffic and stopping the 
flow of commerce, the entire flow of goods in 
and out of China has been disrupted, and 
much of it forced to seek new channels. 
Today, the armies of the Chinese government 
are, for the most part, walled up in the interior 
of China in a long, straggling line that reaches 
the sea only in the far south. Food for the 
interior, munitions, guns, motor vehicles, and 
essential machinery parts can get to the gov- 
ernment forces only by three main overland 
routes. One route is really a combination of 
routes—from the northwest. Most of the 
supplies received from Soviet Russia come 
from this direction. It is overland all the 
way and, since there is no railroad, very slow. 
Authorities differ as to how much is being 
received from this source. Another very im- 
portant route is by rail from Hanoi, in French- 
Indo-China up into the province of Yunnan 
(in the extreme southwest) nearly to the 
headwaters of the Yangtze River. In the 
early stages of the war, many materials flowed 
over this line, but the French, fearful for 
their interests in the Far East, and unable 
to protect them against Japan, have gradually 
clamped down on these shipments. Now it is 
reported that they have reached an agreement 
with the Japanese to stop such shipments alto- 
gether in return for which the Japanese will 
guarantee to leave Hanoi alone. That leaves 
but one route into the southwest, a newly com- 
pleted road from Burma which, although held 
by England, is farther removed from Japan 
and therefore safer. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, seeing his 
lines of supply dry up one after another, re- 
cently called in the United States and British 
ambassadors separately and told them in blunt 
terms that if he were not given help he would 
have to turn completely to the Soviet Union 
or yield to the Japanese or, perhaps eventually, 
both. He did not gloss over the fact that the 
situation of the Chinese republic is desperate. 
As a result, the Export-Import Bank in Wash- 
ington has granted the Chinese government a 
$25,000,000 credit, while the British have 
granted $2,250,000. 

As war loans go, the American credit was 
not large, and the British was pitifully small. 
But they were large enough to create great 
resentment in Japan where the charges were 
made that the United States and Britain are 
attempting to prolong the war. 


Lima Conference Ends 


The Pan American conference in Lima 
drew to its close in an atmosphere very dif- 
ferent from the wintry blasts in Europe. Over 
the red-roofed houses of Lima’ many of them 
newly painted for the conference, and the 
wall of the Andes Mountains in the back- 


ground, the air was warm and sunny. Tempers 
were amiable and dispositions good as the 
delegates from 21 American republics sat 
around a conference table to discuss a joint 
declaration that would show to the world that 
solidarity existed among them. There was. 
as always, a certain amount of friction. An 
outstanding feature of that conference, how- 
ever, was that there was no more than there 
was. The United States, backed by Mexico 
and Cuba and a few other more northerly 
republics, pressed for a strong stand against 
European dictators. Argentina, at the southern 
end of the hemisphere, displayed little liking 
for any move that might disrupt her relations 
with any European power. What conflict 
there was at the conference developed as a 
result of the United States and Argentine 
wishes. The United States wanted a strong 
declaration, Argentina wished a fairly weak 
one. Uruguay, Chile, Brazil, and the nations 
round about ranged somewhere between the 
two views. 

Before adjournment, a compromise was 
reached and a joint declaration unanimously 
agreed to by all 21 American republics. The 
governments agreed to adhere to liberal foreign 
trade policies (as opposed to the German 
barter system) that will permit a free flow of 
trade among all nations. They all condemned 
racial and religious persecution of any sort. 
and pledged themselves to the preservation of 
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each individual’s right to earn a living for him- 
self. They agreed that any threat of force 
from outside the hemisphere would be a con- 
cern of all the republics. 


On the other hand, the delegates failed to act 
in any fashion to end the civil strife in Spain 
(in spite of the fact that most of the 21 re- 
publics are of partly Spanish origin) other 
than to express sympathy with the sufferers. 
No general all-America defense pact with teeth 
in it was able to get by the objections of 
Argentina. 

It was noted that two factors helped the 
cause of the United States, in addition to the 
personal popularity of Secretary Hull. One 
was a declaration by Alf M. Landon of the 
delegation to the effect that the Republican 
party was in accord with Secretary Hull's 
Latin American policy, the implication being 
that our policy would remain constant even 
if the administration should be changed. The 
other was the absence of the suspicion of 
United States motives which characterized so 
many former conferences. 
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THE GLORY THAT WAS ROME 
The Italions remember the golden age of Augustus who “found a capital of brick, and left it of marble.’ 


A scale model of early Rome has been constructed in Italy. 


it will help to remind the people of Italy’s ancient 
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The Basis of Italian Fascism 


ITH the possible exception of the 
Russian Revolution of 1917, no de- 
velopment in postwar Europe has had 
more far-reaching consequences than the 
famous “march on Rome,” the initial 
step in the establishment of Fascism in 
Italy. A new type of government was 
set up, and changes in the economic life 
of the nation were effected, both of which 
have had momentous repercussions through- 
out the entire world. 
Under what circum- 
stances was this birth 
of Fascism possible? 
What were the con- 
ditions which caused 
the seeds of this new 
political and _ eco- 
nomic philosophy to 
sprout and develop? 
It has frequently 
been stated that the 
growth of a dicta- 
torial system like 
possible only under 
conditions of great soeial and economic 
stress. Only to a certain extent is this 
true in the case of Italy. Had the “march 
on Rome” occurred in 1919 or 1920, or 
even 1921, the facts would have borne 
out this theory. For during those years 
the Italian people were, indeed, passing 
through a period of great strain. They 
had emerged from the war embittered and 
disappointed. 
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Italian Fascism is 


Chaotic Conditions 


During the early postwar period, social 
and economic conditions were almost un- 
bearable. Unemployment was rampant, 
and many of the soldiers returned home 
unable to find jobs. The cost of living 
had soared to several times its prewar 
level. In the midst of this great crisis, 
the democratic government seemed para- 
lyzed, for it was unable to take decisive 
action to remedy the situation. Warnings 
were given that if it did not act with 
vigor, a revolution similar to that which 
had taken place in Russia would occur. 

These warnings were not without founda- 
tion in fact, for radical political groups 
were gathering a strong following among 
the farmers and workers. In the elections 
of 1919, for example, the Socialists doubled 
their number of seats in parliament. It 
has been conservatively estimated that dur- 
ing the winter of 1919-1920 fully a third of 
the population belonged to radical groups 
which demanded drastic action. 

Social unrest reached its peak during the 
late summer of 1919 and through 1920. 
The farmers were seething with revolt, 
many of them refusing to pay rent and a 
number of them actually seizing the land 


they occupied. Strikes were frequent. 
During the months of August and Septem- 
ber 1920, half a million workers occupied 
600 factories and were running them. It 
was freely predicted that the Socialists 
would take over the government within 
a relatively short time. 


Improvement Comes 


This danger had, however, subsided by 
the middle of 1921. The wave of strikes 
had died down; workers’ demands were 
more moderate; there was less social un- 
rest. There was no immediate danger of 
a Socialist or Communist revolution, de- 
spite the fact that it is often said that 
Fascism saved Italy from Communism. 
Even the official historian of Italian 
Fascism, Volpe, admits as much. In his 
“History of the Fascist Movement,” he 
makes this statement: 


We must acknowledge that during the sec- 
ond half of 1921 and much more during 1922 
conditions in Italy, or some of them, had be- 
gun to show improvement. There were en- 
couraging signs of economic recovery. The 
people of Italy were back at work. Infatua- 
tion for Russia and its Bolshevism was dis- 
appearing. .. . The Italians were finding them- 
selves again. ... / All this can and must be 
acknowledged. But while many even 
among the Fascist sympathizers thought that 
the time had come for Fascism to disarm. .. . 
Fascism to the contrary pushed forward the 
mobilization of its forces. The main target 
was now the government, or we may say, the 
parliamentary regime. 


The Fascist movement received much 
of its early support from workers who, 
following the Socialists’ failure to capture 
the government, turned to Mussolini. The 
Fascist promises of stability naturally ap- 
pealed to the middle class—small property 
owners and professional people—and to 
those sections of the population which had 
no stomach for the more radical doctrines 
of socialism and communism. And the 
movement was abetted by the complete 
paralysis of the parliamentary government 
in Rome which adopted no effectual course. 
Cabinet after cabinet fell and the demo- 
cratic processes simply failed to function. 
The people were tired of the chaos and 
instability which had held Italy in their 
grip since the war. Mussolini held out 
the offer of social peace. As the historian 
Benns tells us in his “Europe Since 1914”. 


To the employers it [Fascism] meant the 
restoration of discipline among workmen and 
the reduction of wages; to landowners, pos- 
sible protection against further outbreaks; to 
helpless and terrified professional men, middle 
classes, and intelligentsia, the restoration of 
law and order; to patriot, the purification of 
the civil life and the strengthening of the 
state. . . . Tired of violence and factional 
fights, the majority of Italians began to 
look to Mussolini to bring in an era of social 
peace. 


Italy Seeks to Extend Her Power 


and Influence in Mediterranean 


(Concluded from page 3, 


invading and annexing Ethiopia. and thus 
joining Ethiopia and the two Italian col- 
onies of Eritrea and Italian Somaliland into 
one solid block called Italian East Africa 
By taking Ethiopia he was enabled to pre- 
vent England from dominating the eastern 
approach to Suez, through the narrow 
entrance to the Red Sea. Italian East 
Africa now cuts British Somaliland and 
French Somaliland off from the rest of 
the African continent. Italy is not yet 
satisfied at the end, however. It is known 
that Italians are trying to force France to 
sell the railroad running from Addis Ababa 
(capital of Ethiopia) eastward through 
French Somaliland to the port of Jibuti. 
The Italians are also asking for the port 
itself. The railroad is a rickety line, but 
it is the only link Ethiopia has with the 
outside world. 


Further Attacks 


At the western end of the sea, Mus- 
solini has attacked the British and French 
position by encouraging, financing, and 
supplying the insurgent revolt against the 
government in Spain. Observers are gen- 
erally agreed that a Franco victory will 
result in three important gains for Italy. 
Heavy guns already mounted behind Brit- 
ish positions at Gibraltar can prevent—or 
make it difficult—for Britain to command 
those vital straits any longer. Italian air 
bases, already built, on the island of 
Majorca of eastern Spain, can disrupt the 
French line of communications with North 
Africa. A Spanish government, friendly to 
Italy, can menace France from the rear 
along the Pyrenees frontier, where the con- 
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struction of fortifications is already in prog- 
ress. Another possibility is that Spanish 
Morocco might serve as a western base for 
action against France in North Africa 

A third phase of Italian foreign policy 
now seems to be entering its early stages: 
that is, a drive to expand in North Africa. 
The first objective of this drive seems to 
be Tunisia. Tunisia is the center of Italy’s 
attention for several reasons. First of 
all it lies directly opposite Sicily, and is 
a direct continuation of the Italian land 
ridge. For another reason, it contains the 
French naval Bizerte. Although 
it has been held by France since 1881, 
Tunisia contains nearly as many Italians 
as Frenchmen—in fact, more Italians than 
there are in Italian Libya. 

Do the Italian demands for Tunisia, 
Corsica, Nice, and Savoy mean that Italy 
is ready for war to 
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obtain them? There 
is very little reason 
to believe so. Most 
observers feel that 
Mussolini is asking 
much to get little, 


that he thinks he can 
so frighten the 
French that they 
would be glad to hand 
over Jibuti and _ its 
railroad, and perhaps 
their share in the Suez 
Canal for a general settlement. That he 
would risk war with France seems very un- 
likely, especially in view of the fact that 
France is in a much stronger military 
position than Italy is. 
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Type 


N inquiry has come to this depart- 

*ment concerning the type of student 
which might look to farming as a career, As 
a matter of fact, farming, like most other 
occupations, calls for efficiency and compe- 
tence. If one has a good mind and reads 
widely, he is more likely to succeed as a 
farmer than if he is of mediocre ability. 
It is possible, however, for one to get 
along fairly well as a farmer without 
reading much and without being the type 
of student who gets the highest grades in 
school. But this is possible only if the 
individual has good judgment, observes 
closely, and is able to profit by experience. 


Essential Qualifications 


If a person likes botany, enjoys nature. 
cares for animals, and likes to be out of 
doors, the chances are that he will enjoy 
farming. But that does not mean that 
he will be a success unless he is industrious, 
willing to work hard and for long hours, 
and unless he also has judgment. It is 
desirable, further, that the farmer should 
know how to economize, for while he may 
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raise a great part of his food supply and 
may live well, it is frequently the case that 
he does not have much money on hand. 
If he insists upon living luxuriously, he 
is likely to get hopelessly in debt and be 
ruined, 

The life of the farm laborer, the man 
who does not own his land but who works 
for an employing farmer, is not attractive. 
He gets on an average from $20 to $30 a 
month, with board and lodging in addi- 
tion. He usually cannot save enough on 
this to buy a farm. 

Without buying a farm, however, one 
may rent. He then becomes a_ tenant 
farmer, The owner may furnish the neces- 
sary machinery and equipment. The ten- 
ant does the work and pays the owner a 
share of what he makes, keeping the rest 
for himself; or the renter may pay the 
owner a cash rent which has been agreed 
upon. On good land the tenant farmer 
may make a fair living, but cannot ac- 
cumulate much money. A farm owner, if 
he keeps out of debt, may do well; but 
one must have considerable money in 
order to buy a farm. 

The general situation is such that one 
should not plan to become a farmer un- 
less he has lived on a farm and knows the 
life very well. City boys without capital 
can probably do better at some other oc- 
cupation. If, however, a boy comes from 
the farm and wishes to remain there, he 
can, by industry and the use of good sense, 
make a living on the farm. If he plans 
to do this, he should study botany, zo- 
ology, and, if possible, chemistry. He 
should take such courses in agriculture as 
may be offered. He should read farm 
papers. In this way he can be building 
for success in his vocation. Along with 
that he should read as many general 
magazines, newspapers, and books as he 
can. If he has native ability, he should 
train himself to become a leader among the 
farmers; for leadership in the rural dis- 
tricts, as elsewhere, is needed. 
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URING the months the Seventy-sixth 

Congress is in session, certain men will 
figure prominently in the news because of 
the positions they occupy in the legisla- 
tive machinery. The vice-president, who 
presides over the Senate; the speaker of 
the House, the Democratic and Republican 
floor leaders in the Senate and the House 
—the men who hold these key positions 
will do much to determine the action which 
Congress will take in dealing with impor- 
tant national problems. 


OHN Nance Garner, who will wield the 
J gavel in the Senate, represented Texas’ 
fifteenth Congressional District for 30 
years before he became vice-president of 
the United States. He is a rather stocky 
man, with a ruddy complexion, bushy 
white eyebrows, and close-cropped white 
hair. He leads a simple life in Washing- 
ton; only on rare occasions does he stay 
up past nine o’clock, and every morning 
he rises at six. 

There are many things which the New 
Deal has done of which Mr. Garner does 
not approve. He has never made _ public 
criticisms, but his influence has been felt 
in Congress. His office, off the Senate 
chamber in the Capitol, has come to be 
a gathering place for those Democratic 
senators who have fought some of the 
President’s measures, notably the Supreme 
Court plan. 

Because he is regarded as a conservative 
element within the New Deal organiza- 
tion, Mr. Garner is greatly esteemed by 
certain groups which have criticized the 
Roosevelt administration most sharply. For 
that reason, he ranks high as a_ possible 
Democratic candidate for President in 1940. 
Although he is now 70 years old, he is 
certain to play an important role when 
the Democrats meet next year to pick 

their man. 


LABAMA _has 

two Bankheads 
in the national legis- 
lature—Senator John 
H. and Representa- 
tive William B. The 
latter has been 
speaker of the House 
since 1936, and con- 
sequently has had a 





JOSEPH . hand in shaping the 
MARTIN. JR. House’s course. 


Like his elder 
brother, the senator, Speaker Bankhead is 
a lawyer and a Democrat. Early in life 
he was ambitious to become an actor; 
indeed, he once left home and went to 
Boston, where he had a small role in a 
stage production. But he came back to 
Alabama and ran for the state legislature, 
then went into private law practice. In 
1917 he was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the people of his dis- 
trict have been sending him back to 
Washington ever since. 

When he left for the capital, his father 
(who spent many years in Congress him- 
self) advised him to “learn the rules.” 
Speaker Bankhead did so, and as a re- 
sult he is considered one of the best 
authorities on parliamentary procedure in 
Congress. No matter how snarled and 
tangled the proceedings become, Speaker 
Bankhead knows what should be done 
next, what can be done, and what can’t. 
Tallulah Bankhead, the stage and motion- 
picture actress, is his daughter. 


HEN Senator Joseph T. Robinson 

of Arkansas died during the summer 
of 1937, there was a sharp fight over who 
would succeed him as floor leader of the 
Democratic senators. The leading candi- 
dates were Senator Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky and Senator Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi. The former, who was sup- 
posedly favored by President Roosevelt, 
won out by the narrow margin of one 
vote. 

The victory brought with it a great deal 
of grief for Senator Barkley. The task 
of keeping Democratic senators in line 
behind President Roosevelt’s program has 
not been an easy one, and the Kentucky 


Personalities in Congress 


senator will probably have more than his 
share of headaches before the Congress 
leaves Washington. 

Senator Barkley comes from Paducah, 
Kentucky, the little town made famous 
by Irvin S. Cobb. After studying law, he 
landed a job as a court reporter and 
shortly became county attorney. He has 
progressed steadily since then—first to 
county judge, then to the national House 
of Representatives (where he served from 
1913 to 1927), and then to the Senate. 
He was reelected to that body last fall 
after a close primary race. He is a large, 
genial man, and an eloquent orator. 


SOFT-SPOKEN, well-groomed man 
of 64 is leader of the Republicans in 
the Senate. He is 
Charles L. McNary, 
and he has repre- 
sented the state of 
Oregon in the upper 
house of the national 
legislature for more 
than 20 years. He 
first came to Wash- 
ington in 1917 on an 
appointment to fill 
out an unexpired 
term, but two years 
later he was elected 
to the office he has held ever since. 

Senator McNary has seen his party 
swept from power and reduced to a hand- 
ful in the Senate. This session, however, 
he will find his forces strengthened some- 
what, although still in the minority. Little 
was heard from the Republicans in the 
Senate during the last session. They sat 
back quietly and let the Democrats fight 
among themselves. This strategy, which 
is credited to Senator McNary, was very 
effective. 
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CHARLES L. McNARY 


The likable Oregon senator worked in a 
tree nursery when he was young, and his 
interest in horticulture has come to be 
his favorite hobby. His public career be- 
gan with an appointment to the Supreme 
Court of Oregon in 1913, after 15 years 
of practicing law. Senator McNary is 
considered to be one of the more “liberal” 
Republican legislators. He has found much 
that is good in the New Deal. During the 
first two years of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, he voted for more than half of 
the important bills proposed. But he has 
been an effective critic of the President’s 
program for the most part. 


yes Rayburn, a Democrat, was in 
Congress when’ the Republicans 
trampled over his party at will. He was 
sent to Washington by the voters of the 
fourth district of Texas in 1913, and has 
been reelected every two years. His long 
experience, his friendship with Vice-Presi- 
dent Garner, and his efforts in behalf of 
New Deal legislation won for him the posi- 
tion of Democratic floor leader in the last 
Congress. 

Representative Rayburn is not heard 
often on the floor of the House. He 
leaves the speaking to 
other members; he 
does his work in com- 
mittees, in party con- 
ferences, and in in- 
formal chats with his 
fellow legislators. He 
has been a power be- 
hind some of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s 
favorite measures— 
the Securities and Ex- 
change Act and the 
Rural Electrification 
Act, for instance. When not in Washing- 
ton, he spends his time on a farm two 
miles from Bonham, Texas (his home 
town), on which he raises pure-bred Jersey 
COWS. 


EPUBLICANS in the House of Rep- 

resentatives will have to choose a 
new floor leader this year, since Repre- 
sentative Bertrand Snell, who filled the po- 
sition for more than seven years, did not 
run for reelection last fall. The man who 
is most likely to succeed Mr. Snell is 
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SAM RAYBURN 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Martin is an excel- 
lent practical politician. While he 
criticizes the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration sharply, he takes the view 
that many of the things it has 
done are accepted by the nation. 
and that it is useless to try to go 
back to the philosophy of the 
Coolidge and Hoover adminis- 
trations. 

Representative Martin has been 
in Congress since 1924. He went 
to work as a cub reporter on the 
Attleboro Sun in 1902, and by 
1911 he was owner and publisher of the 
Attleboro Chronicle, which he still con- 
trols. That year he became interested in 
politics, and served six years in the state 
legislature. He has worked hard for the 
Republican party and has held a consider- 
able number of important state and na- 
tional offices in it. 

These are among the more important key 
men who play a vital role in running the 
machinery of the legislative branch of the 
government. There are other members of 
both houses who may be more colorful 
and whose names may figure more promi- 
nently in connection with specific pieces of 
legislation. But it is the key leaders who 
are responsible for making the two-party 
system function effectively. 


ATTENTION! 


The subject for debate on the Town 
Meeting of the Air program for Thursday, 
January 12, will be “Do We Have A Free 
Press Today?” The chief participants will 
be Frank Gannett, newspaper publisher, 
and Harold L. Ickes, secretary of the in- 
terior. This debate will occur at 9:30 
eastern standard time, 8:30 central time, 
7:30 mountain time, and 6:30 Pacific time. 
We suggest that students interested in this 
important subject listen to the broadcast 
and then carry on their own discussions 
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ALBEN W. BARKLEY (Right) AND WILLIAM BANKHEAD TALK 


OVER PLANS FOR THE NEW CONGRESS 


either in groups and clubs or in the class- 
room. 

There is no question that the press in 
this country is free to a greater degree than 
in most any other nation in the world. Its 
independence stands out in a day when 
the newspapers of most countries are com- 
pletely dominated by government. Our 
newspapers are entirely free to criticize any 
government official in any way they see fit. 

There is a question, however, concern- 
ing the freedom of the press from the in- 
fluence of advertisers. Newspapers are 
business establishments. As such, are they 
dominated by business interests or are they 
in a position to discuss the issues of the 
day independent of control by any class 
or group? 

Conservatives, in the main, insist that 
the press is free, at least from business in- 
fluences, though some of them point to the 
danger that the government may in various 
ways assert a control here as government 
has done in so many places. Liberals and 
progressives are more likely to point to the 
dangers of domination by the powers of 
wealth. The debate on this important 
question by a prominent representative of 
the press and an outspoken member of the 
Roosevelt administration should bring out 
the essential facts of the controversy and 
should prepare the ground for spirited dis- 
cussion throughout the country. 
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Think About 














Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. Name five important items that are 
likely to be considered by the session 
of Congress which begins this week. 


2. How will this session of Congress 
differ from other sessions under the 
Roosevelt administration with respect to 
the type of legislation to be considered? 


38. Why will this session of Congress 
be important from the political stand- 
point? 


4. Where is Jibuti and why is it im- 
portant to Mussolini? 


5. Of the major powers of Europe, 
Italy is the most vulnerable both from 
the internal and external standpoint. Do 
you agree with that statement? If so, 
why? 

6. Who is Virginio Gayda? 

7. What position does The Saturday 
Evening Post take with respect to the 
question of government regulation of 
business? 

8. Describe the conditions which pre- 
vailed in Italy before and at the time of 
the “march on Rome.” 

9. What indications are there that 
businessmen are less hostile toward the 
Roosevelt administration than they were 
a year ago? 

10. On what charges has the American 
Medical Association recently been in- 
dicted? 

11. What was the principal accom- 
plishment of the Pan American confer- 
ence at Lima? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. Are you in favor of a greatly ex- 
panded program of national defense for 
the United States? How strong do you 
think the armaments of this country 
should be? 

2. Do you believe the United States 
government has acted wisely in its rela- 
tions with Germany during the last few 
weeks? 


3. Do you think that the Roosevelt 
administration has gone far enough with 


its reform program or that it should in- 
troduce further measures to Congress? 

4. What action might the students of 
your school take to improve conditions in 
your community? 

5. Do you think the Roosevelt cabinet 
has been strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of Harry L. Hopkins as secretary 
of commerce? 


6. What indications are there that Hit- 
ler is seeking to gain control of the 
Ukrainian peoples? 

7. Why, in your opinion, has Mussolini 
been making demands for French terri- 
tory? 

8. Do you think Italy is sufficiently 
strong successfully to challenge France 
and Great Britain in the Mediterranean? 


REFERENCES ON CONGRESS: (a) New 
Headaches for the New Congress, by H. Corey. 
Nation’s Business, December 1938, pp. 17-19. 
(b) Return of the Two-Party System, by 
Raymond Clapper. Current History, Qecem- 
ber 1938, pp. 13-15. (c) The Coming Struggle 
Over Taxation, by Charles W. B. Hurd. Cur- 
rent History, December 1938, pp. 22-23. (d) 
What the Election Means, by Paul Y. Ander- 


son. The Nation, November 19, 1938, pp. 
527-529. (e) Relief and the Election, by L. 
Sullivan. The Atlantic, November 1938, pp. 
607-615. 


REFERENCES ON ITALY: (a) Italy 
from the Inside, by F. C. Hanighen. The Na- 
tion, June 11, 1938, pp. 669-672. (b) Italy’s 
Over-Estimated Power, by G. F. Eliot. Har- 
pers, April 1938, pp. 511-519. (c) Challenge 
from Italy, by E. Tambussi. The Atlantic, 
July 1938, pp. 112-113. (d) Italy: The Bluf- 
fer State, by E. Wolff. Current History, April 
1938, pp. 42-45. (e) Mediterranean Tug-of- 
War, by L. A. Fernsworth. Current History, 
December 1937, pp. 46-52. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Tunisia  (too-nish’- 
ia), Corsica (kor’si-ka), Nice (nees’), Savoy 
(sa-voy’), Virginio Gayda (veer-jee’nyo gi’ 
dah—# as in ice), Libya (lib’ia), Dodecanese 
(doe-deh-ka-neez’), Jibuti (jee-boo’tee), Ad- 
dis Ababa (ah’dis a’wah-wah), Lima (lee’ 
ma), Eritrea (ay-ree’tree-a), Bizerte (bee- 
zairt’), Cyrilovich (vla’dee-meer 
see-ree’loe-veech), Memel (may’mel), Yang- 
tze (yang’tsee), Hanoi (hah-noy’), Yunnan 
(yoon’nahn’). 
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American ambassador has been recalled 
from Germany and the German ambassa- 
dor has been recalled from the United 
States. 

Resentment in both countries has in- 
creased as a result of an incident which 
occurred last month. A member of the 
American cabinet, Harold L. Ickes, secre- 
tary of the interior, delivered a speech in 
Cleveland in which he said that in order 
to find a direct comparison to what is 
going on in Germany today, “‘it is neces- 
sary to go back to that period of history 
when man was unlettered, benighted, and 
bestial.” 

The German government officially pro- 
tested. Dr. Hans Thomsen, German chargé 
d’affaires, who is looking after German in- 
terests in the United States in the absence 
of the ambassador, called upon Sumner 
Welles, who was acting secretary of state 
while Secretary Hull was attending the 
Lima conference, and asked the United 
States government to apologize for the 
‘coarse and insulting remarks” of Secre- 
tary Ickes. 


A Strong Stand 


Instead of apologizing, Acting Secretary 
of State Welles told Dr. Thomsen that, 
in the first place, the protest came with 
very poor grace from the German govern- 
ment. He pointed out that the press of 
Germany is controlled, that it does only 
what the government permits it to do and 
wishes it to do, and that the German 
papers have been carrying on a vicious 
campaign against democracy and against 
the officials of the United States govern- 
ment. He said further—and this was a 
most remarkably frank statement for the 
head of one government’s foreign office 
to make to another government—that the 
great majority of the American people 
agreed with Secretary Ickes. 

Seldom have the heads of governments 
rebuked foreign nations as the Germans 
and Americans have been rebuking each 
other. The German government, to be 
sure, decided not to make an issue of the 
Ickes incident. It dropped the matter. 
But the strain continues. The United 
States government is the only one which 
dares at present to talk back to the Ger- 
mans, and because of that fact, America 
stands out as the militant spokesman of 
the democracies. The significance of this 
position and the seriousness of it can be 
understood when we reflect that Germany, 
the spokesman of fascism and dictatorship, 
has embarked upon a course of conquest 
the end of which no one can see. Hitler 


(Concluded from page 1) 


appears determined to 
dominate Europe, while 
the United States is 
rallying the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere 
so that all these coun- 
tries may stand together 
to defend themselves, if 
necessary, against any 
future encroachments of 
the expanding dictator- 
ial nations. P 
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National Defense 


In the light of this 
situation which has de- 
veloped, the present ses- 
sion of Congress will be 
under the necessity of 
deciding how extensive 
our defenses should be. 
The President will sub- 
mit an armament plan 
calling for vastly in- 
creased expenditures for 
the army, navy, and air 
forces of the nation. The 
debate on the armament 
program will bring up 
many questions about 
our international policy. 
Many questions will have to be decided 
before the members of Congress can de- 
termine the size of the armaments which 
we need, for before we say how large our 


army, navy, or air forces should be, we 
must have a fairly definite idea of the 
purposes for which we intend to use our 


weapons. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to as- 
sume that questions relating to armament 
or to international policy will occupy the 
entire attention of Congress. It is true, 
however, that the administration will prob- 
ably not propose much new legislation of 
great importance for consideration at this 
time. At other sessions of Congress, the 
President has laid before the Senate and 
the House very important new measures. 
He has been developing the general pro- 
gram known as the New Deal and has 
been adding to it one measure after an- 


other. Now the President is apparently 
planning relatively few new reforms. The 
present effort is to be directed toward 


improving or modifying the acts which 
have been passed. 

The plans for amendment or modifica- 
tion will come from both sides; that. is, 
from the President and from his opponents. 
The President’s will be under- 
taking to extend or make more workable 
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Tourist: “Did you see a pedestrian pass Wife: “Let me see that letter you just 
here?” opened. I can see from the handwriting it 


Native: “No, I’ve been sittin’ here all after- 
noon and nobody’s come by ‘ceptin’ one soli- 
tary man; he was afoot.” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Sailor (to doctor): “I’m going to marry 
a girl named Anne and there’s something I 
want to get off my chest.” 

Doctor: “What is it?” 

Sailor: “A tattooed heart 
on it.” 


with 
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“WELL! | WENT IN TO BUY A SNOW SHOVEL AND 
ONE THING LED TO ANOTHER—" 


BROWN IN COLLIERS 


is from a woman, and you turned pale when 
you read it.” 
Husband: “Okay, you can have it. It’s 
a bill from your milliner.” 
—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 


France is frightened considerably more than 
we had imagined. The other day she mum- 
bled something about possibly paying a little 
on her war debts to the United States. 

CLIPPED 


“My daughter wants a roll of No. 120 
camera film.” 

“Regular or Verichrome ?” 

“What’s the difference ?” 

“The Verichrome is a much faster film than 
the regular, but it is five cents higher.” 

“Give me the regular. My daughter has 
plenty of time.” —METHOLOGY 


“Tf you are tired of dancing, let us sit down 
and have a little tete-a-tete.” 

“No, thank you. After such a big supper 
I really couldn’t eat a thing.” —LABOR 


Patient: “What do you charge for extract- 
ing a tooth?” 

Dentist: “Five dollars.” 

Patient: “Five dollars for only two seconds’ 
work ?” 

Dentist: “Well, if you wish, I can extract 
it very slowly.” —WALL StrREET JoURNAL 
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A New Cougress Premares for an Important Session 





HARRIS AND EWING 


CAPITOL HILL—HEART OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


some of the measures previously passed, 
while the conservative Democrats and Re- 
publicans will try to amend a number of 
measures such as those relating to relief 
and to the Labor Relations Act. 


Relief Program 


The relief problem naturally remains 
one of the most difficult before Congress. 
Everyone knows that millions of persons 
who are out of work and without any 
means of support must be cared for. Every- 
one knows that this will cost a great deal 
of money. At the same time, there is gen- 
eral recognition of the fact that it is a 
bad thing for the country to go increasingly 
into debt. A strong element in Congress 
will try to whittle down relief expendi- 
tures, while others will contend that any 
drastic cut in relief expenditures will cause 
great distress among the unemployed. They 
will argue further that if the government 
cuts its spending program too much, it will 
hurt business and throw the country back 
into depression. 

Probably the sharpest debate on relief 
will hinge on the question of how the relief 
money shall be spent. It has been the 
practice of other Congresses during this 
administration to appropriate relief money 
by the billions and turn it over to the re- 
lief authorities, particularly to the Works 
Progress Administration. ‘These relief au- 
thorities have been permitted to use their 
judgment in spending the money. They 
have been allowed to carry on the sort of 
projects which seemed to them best suited 
to the relief of the millions of unemployed. 

Strong opposition has developed to this 
practice. The opposition has directed its 
shafts quite largely at Harry Hopkins, 
who has been head of the Works Progress 
Administration. They have said that his 
administration was political; that he spent 
the money in regions where Democrats 
most needed votes; and that he used the 
funds in such a way as to help the party 
as well as those in distress. 

The truth seems to be that Mr. Hopkins 
is a very able administrator and that sel- 
dom in our history have such great amounts 
of money been handled with as much effi- 
ciency and absence of actual graft. It is 
equally true that during recent months, 
Mr. Hopkins has made a number of inju- 
dicious statements and that politics has 
crept into the distribution of relief money 
in many communities. 

President Roosevelt has undertaken to 
take the teeth out of the opposition to 
relief by removing Mr. Hopkins from the 
relief administration. Hopkins has been 
made secretary of commerce, and an army 
man, with a reputation for efficiency and 
freedom from politics—Colonel Francis C. 
Harrington—has been made head of the 
relief administration. 


Another important problem which will 
be considered by Congress relates to the 
social security program. An advisory com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of em- 
ployers and workers, and experts in the 
social security field, has made a study of 
needed changes in the present law and the 
recommendations of this group will be 
considered. One recommendation is that 
more people be included in the program. 
At present about 42 million persons are 
covered for old-age benefits. But many 
classes of workers, probably 16 million or 
so, are left out. The committee recom- 
mends that seamen, employees of banks, 
and workers in educational and charitable 
institutions be included in the program. If 
this is done, it will add nearly three mil- 
lion workers, but will still leave outside 
farmers, domestic servants, and sebf-em- 
ployed persons. 

It is certain that advocates of health 
insurance will present their case at this 
session of Congress. Attempts will also 
be made to amend the agricultural relief 
program and the National Labor Relations 
Act. These and other issues will arise dur- 
ing the coming months, along with prob- 
lems relating to armament and relief. Week 
by week, THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will 
analyze and discuss these issues as they 
arise, 


Political Importance 


This session of Congress will, of course, 
be interesting from the political standpoint 
because the presidential campaign which 
will be fought out next year will be in the 
minds of the congressmen at all times. 
The parties will be shaping the programs 
upon which they will make their appeals. 

A strong effort will be made by the 
Democrats to hold together. Both the 
President and the conservative Democratic 
faction which has opposed him will be will- 
ing to make compromises in order to avoid 
a break in the party. It will be hard for 
these two elements to hold together be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, they are as far 
apart in purpose as Republicans and Demo- 
crats are. But it may be possible to do so. 

The Republicans are in a much stronger 
position this year than they have been at 
any time since President Roosevelt came 
into power. In the House of Representa- 
tives, there are 169 Republicans, com- 
pared with 89 last session. In the Senate 
the Republicans have 23 seats, instead of 
last year’s 16. Since the Republicans made 
considerable gains last fall, they will be 
expected to adopt some kind of objective 
program. The country will expect them 
not only to criticize the Roosevelt policies 
but to make public their own intentions 
and to advocate the measures which they 
would put into effect if they should be 
given power. 








